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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


It will.perhaps be generally admitted, at least 
amongst the serious part of mankind, that there 
is no species of biography more truly interesting 
and instructive, than that which enables us to 
contemplate the lives of those humble and sin- 
cere Christians, whose hearts being imbued with ! 
the love and fear of their great Creator; and | 
having dedicated themselves to His services, pur- 
sue, with a steady and undeviating course, the 
path of righteousness ; it may be, through many 
conflicts of spirit, and often surrounded with 
great outward trials and difficulties, under which 
they may frequently be ready to sink; yet hold. 
ing fast their faith, and keeping in view the glo- 
rious termination of their course, persevere unto 
the end and finally receive the crown. 

Of this number, it is believed, was William 
Thompson, late of Penketh, near Warrington, in 
Lancashire; schoolmaster. He was born at Mac- 
clesfield, on the 26th of the Ist Month, 1794. 
His parents, William and Alice Thompson, then 
resided in that town, where his father carried on 
the business of a joiner; his mother was the 
daughter of James Hargreaves, an ingenious 
mechanician, who introduced several improve- 
ments in the machines used for spinning cotton. 

From the humble station which his parents oc- 
cupied in society, it is not to be expected that 
he should possess the advantages of early in- 
struction enjoyed by those whose parents hold a 
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superior rank. When about four years old, he 
began to attend a schoolmistress named Ford, in 
his native town, where he continued thfte years ; 
he then removed with his parents to the neigh- 
borhood of Barton-upon-Irwell, and attended the 
school of Thomas Royle at that place until he 
was ten years of age; when, his parents havy- 
ing again changed their resideace to Lowton, in 
the parish of Winwick, he became the pupil of 
Robert Horrocks, master of the free-school at 
that place. 

There are few whose infancy and childhood 
afford any thing remarkable to narrate, and that 
is the case in the present instance, the editor hav- 
ing nothing to communicate respecting those 
early periods of William Thompson’s life, exevst, 
that his progress in learning is said to have been 
equal, if not superior, to that of most of his _ 
school-fellows, and that he early evinced a love 
of reading, combined with a retentive memory, 
which enabled him to communicate to others the 
substance of what he had read. He was also 
distinguished by a grave and solid deportment, 
and it was a frequent practice with him, when 
the Scriptures had been read, (as was often the 
custom in the school at Lowton,) to remain after 
the other boys were gone, and ask of his master 
questions concerning the sacred writings, and 
converse with him apon the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Almighty, as set forth in them ; andin 
these conversations he evinced much solid 
thought, and a judgment beyond his years. 

His regular attendance at school ceased before 
he had attained the age of thirteen years ; about 
that period, his father became so infirm as to be 
quite incapable of supporting himself or his fam- 
ily, which being numerous, it was necessary that 
every member of it, who was of ability, should 
contribute towards the general support ; accord- 
ingly, William was sent to labor as a spinner in 
a neighboring cotton manufactory, where he re- 
mained several years. During that period his 
health suffered much from the confinement of 
the situation, and the foundation was probably 
laid of that disease which wasapparently the chief 
cause of his early death. In this place, so little 
congenial to his feelings, he passed most of his 
time in silence and retirement. Ever solicitous 
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of improvement, and of indulging the love of 
reading which he had now fully imbibed, and 
which remained unabated till near the end of 
his life, he frequently placed before him some 
book of useful knowledge or religious instruc- 
tion, in such a position for perusal, that, whilst 
pursuing the labor which his bodily wants made 
needful, he might also improve his mind ; al- 
ways keeping aloof from the greater part of his 
fellow-laborers, and steadily refusing to join in 
their conversation, or participate in the nonsense 
and ribaldry, the folly and profanity, which there 
prosailed, and which, it is to be feared, prevail 

ut too much in most of those manufactories. 
This conduct gained him the esteem of a few, 
but by the majority he was treated with ridicule, 
and became the subject of much scorn and many 
an idle jest; and from his reserved and serious 
manners, was estecmed by most to be little bet- 
ter than an idiot. But this only operated as a 
trial of his faith ; he knew in whom he trusted, 
and was not ashamed to be accounted a fool for 
righteousness’ sake. 

From an early period of life he appears to have 
had very serious religious impressions, to have 
been in a great measure weaned from the com- 
mon amusements and diversions of young persons, 
and to have sought the company and conversa- 
tion of serious people. This led him to an ac- 


quaintance with several members of the Metho- 
dist connexion, and in the thirteenth year of his 


age he became a constant attender of their meet- 
ings. This he continued for some time, and it 
was probably during this period that he wrote 
the following sentences, which were found among 
his papers, without a date : 

“ T believe that the people called Methodists | 


Methodists are many of them scriptural and right; 
and I believe that the blessed doctrine of sancti. 
fication has never, in any age of the world, been 
more fully proved, nor more earnestly recom. 
mended, than since the year 1750; and I am 
truly thankful that ever the Lord raised up this 
people, and I do feel a near and dear union with 
some of them, yea, and with all the Lord’s peo- 
ple every where and under whatsoever name or 
appearance. 

‘¢ And I believe that all the Methodists in the 
world, can never be of any service to me in point. 
ing out the way of salvation, if I do faithfally 
adhere to Christ Jesus, who I desire to have for 
teacher, preacher, leader, and guide. 

“ W. T” 

It will appear from this, that his opinions re. 
specting the Methodists were of a very exalted 
character, yet notwithstanding this, and al- 
though he continued to entertain a high opin. 
ion of many members of that society, and main- 
tained an intimate friendship with them to the 
end of his life, he became dissatisfied and uneasy 
with attending their meetings. By renewed 
visitations of Divine regard, he was made more 
and more sensible of the necessity of a spiritual 
and inward mode of worship and of regenera. 
tion of heart ; in search of this, he was brought 
into a low and humble state; when, (to use his 
own words,) he “‘ mingled tears with his drink, 
and looked for the salvation of the Lord more than 
for the morning light.’’ In this frame of mind 
he remained for some time, much retired within 
himself. He discontinued his attendance at the 
Meetings of the Methodists, and on that occa- 
sion, addressed to thie preacher of the place he 
had most’ frequently attended, the following let- 


are a peculiar people of God’s own raising up in| ter, which cannot fail to be considered as a very 
this age of prevailing infidelity; and I believe | extraordinary production, when it is recollected 
‘that the right hand of His power has been dis-| that it is from the pen of an almost uneducated 


played in a very wonderful manner, in raising youth, of little more than fourteen years of age. 
them up, and in bringing them forth to be a peo- 
To ed. A. 


ple; andI believe that John Wesley and some 
others, were as evidently raised up to be instru- August, 1808, 

ments in promoting this great work, as Moses | “T] feel that I can no longer keep silence; 
was raised up to bring forth the children of | I mean with regard to neglecting coming to your 
Israel ; and I believe that the Lord has raised | meetings of late, which you will think is very 
up and called forth many hundreds of miuisters ; strange ; but I have herein followed the dictates 
amongst the Methodists, and has given them! of conscience, which affords me some comfort. 
ability to preach the word of life to the comfort | That great and merciful God who made me see 
of their own souls, and to the conversion of many | that I was rebelling against him, has in his good 
thousands of others ; and I believe that the Lord | time showed me, by the manifestations of his holy 


did make use of these weak and feeble instru- 
ments in mightily confounding the wise; and 
I believe that by their preaching, light and life 
and immortality have been made known unto 
many thousands ; and I believe that the fervency 
of spirit which has characterized many of the 
Methodists has diffused itself into thousands of 


spirit, the difference that there is in worshipping 
in our own will and time, and of waiting in hum- 
ble silence upon that God who worketh by whom 
he pleaseth. 

“It has very often been brought home to my 
mind, when I attended your meetings, that it was 
strange that both you and I, and I. G., and many 


other denominations, and has been largely com- | others of your society, should like to read of that 
municated throughout many parts of the known | great and eminent servant of the Lord, George 
world; and I believe that the doctrines of the ; Fox; and yet it was not noticed (at least not 
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mentioned) that there was so much difference 
between our way of public worship, and that 
which he and those holy men practised who spake 
not in their own strength, will, and time, but as 
the Almighty gave them utterance ; wherefore, 
not only from their testimony, but from the Holy 
Scriptures, I judge it not right that one only 
should stand up to preach, but that there should 
be free liberty for any one to open their minds 
freely, provided it proceed from a divine spring 
of life, to the edifying of one another; for the 
apostle Paul saith, 1 Corinthians, 14 c. 31 »v. 
‘For ye may all prophesy one by one.’ Now I 
would ask, how can this manner or way of wor- 
ship be carried on so well as in silent waiting 
upon God, that He may prepare our minds, by 
his Holy Spirit, to do his will, whether to pray, 
reprove, exhort, &c. But you may perhaps say, 
that provided the heart be right, that it matters 
not what is the form or way of worshipping. 
We find in the Holy Scriptures, that we are to 
worship God in spirit and in truth; but how 
can it be possible that we can at all times wor- 
ship in the spirit, if we enter upon it at any fixed 
time without waiting for the drawings and mov- 
ings of the blessed Spirit. Therefore, I believe 
it isnot right for one man or more to be appointed 
to carry on a religious meeting, as what is this 
but placing a dependance upon one another, 
which ought alone to be upon God, for God is 
all sufficient to supply our wants, but we must 
ask aright, lest we should receive not. Oh! I feel 
that it is an awful thing to open our mouths in 
in the presence of Almighty God, and that it 
must be done at any time or place when we have 
amind; wherefore holy David saith, Psalm 141, 
v. 8, ‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.” As if he had said, 
Lord thou knowest that I am a poor, weak, and 
sinful creature, and know not what to ask, or 
what to say in thy presence; but, O Lord, 
guard my lips lest 1 should be too forward in my 
own will, to ask that which is not agreeable to 
thy divine will. And again, Psalm 148, v. 10, 
‘Teach me to do thy will, for thon art my God; 
thy Spirit is good, lead me into the land of up- 
rightness.” Many passages might be quoted 
from the Scriptures, all concurring in cne testi- 
mony; but let us also look into our hearts, let 
us search narrowly by the light that God has 
given us; for I believe it is his holy will that 
we should be led out of this will-worship afore- 
mentioned, if we will but stand still in our own 
minds, and hearken to that still and small voice 
which cannot be heard or perceived amidst a 
multitude of words or performances. Could it 
be possible that each man could have such a 
measure of holiness in him, that would qualify 
him to approach his Maker at any time, there 
would perhaps be no need of these remarks ; 
but, alas! the case is far otherwise ; at best we 
are but poor depending creatures that stand in 
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need of a continual supply of grace, of strength, 
yea, and of knowledge what to say, and this par-» 
ticularly in a public way. I beseech you to con- 
sider the impressive manner in which these kind 
of worshippers are warned in Isaiah, chap. 50, v. 
10 and 11, ‘ Who is he among you that feareth 
the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, 
that walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? 
let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon his God.’ But mark, ‘ Behold all ye that 
kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with 
sparks; walk in the light of your fire, and in 
the sparks that ye have kindled. This shall ye 
of mine hand; ye shall lie down in sorrow.’ 
Penn, in his book entitled ‘No Cross no Crown,’ 
speaking on this subject, says, ‘I will close this 
great Scripture doctrine of waiting, with that 
passage in John about the pool of Bethesda. 
‘There is at Jerusalem, by the sheep market, a 
pool, which is called, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Bethesda, having five porches; in these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water, 
For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water; whosoever 
then first, after the troubling of the water, step- 
ped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had.’ A most exact representation of what is 
intended by all that has been said upon the sub- 
ject of waiting. For as there was then an outward 
and legal, so there is now a gospel and spiritual 
Jerusalem, the church of God, consisting of the 
faithful. The pool io that old Jerusalem, in 
some sort represented that fountain, which is 
now set open in this new Jerusalem. That pool 
was for those who were under infirmities of body; 
this fountain for all that are impotent in soul. 
There was an angel then that moved the water, 
to render it beneficial; it is God’s angel now, 
the great angel of his presence, that blesseth 
this fountain with success. They that then 
went in before, and did not watch the angel, 
and take advantage of his motion, found no 
benefit of their stepping in; those that now wait 
not the moving of God’s angel, but by devotion 
of their own forming and timing, rush before 
God as the horse into the battle, and hope for 
success, are sure to miscarry in their expecta- 
tion. Therefore, as then they waited with all 
patience and intention upon the angel’s motion, 
that wanted and desired to be cured, so do the 
true worshippers of God now, that need and 
pray for his presence which is the life of their 
souls, as the sun is to the plants of the field. 
They have often tried the unprofitableness of 
their cwn work, and are now come to the Sab- 
bath indeed. They dare not put up a device of 
their own or offer an unsanctified request, much 
less obtrude bodily worship where the soul is 
really insensible or unprepared by the Lord. In 
the light of Jesus they ever wait to be prepared, 
retired, and recluse from all thoughts that cause 
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the least distraction and discomposure in the 
mind, till they see the angel move and till their 
beloved please to awake ; nor dare they call him 
before his time. And they fear to make a de- 
votion in his absence, for they know it is not 
only unprofitable but reprovable.’ 

“Oh! that we were all convinced of these 
great truths; we should save ourselves from a 
good deal of wanderings, confusion of mind, un- 
necessary runnings, &c. Many a tinte when I 
have been at a meeting, through not striving to 
get intoa settled state, that is, not having my 
thoughts clearly fixed upon the Lord, through my 
runnings to and fro in too much devotion : Oh! 
what a wild sort of unsettled state my mind has 
been in. But I have reason to bless God that 
he has shewed me good things, that he has let 
me see by the light of hiscountenance behind all 
vain and earthly shadows, and the traditions of 
this world, to things that are immortal, eternal for 
ever. He has shewed me the way; O may I 
walk in that way, though it bea narrow path 
and but little beaten by travellers, yet the end 
will be glorious. And I think that we should 
run faster and not with so many slips by the way, 
if after we had taken up the cross, we would con- 
stantly look forward to the crown. Many a time 
am I almost, as it were, ready to fall quite away, 
so prone is my nature to do ill, that though I 
have had repeatedly deep and close convincings, 
yet I feel it hard work to keep from being en- 
chained by him who ‘ goes about as a roaring 


lion seeking whom he may devour.’ May I give 
ear and heed unto this still and small voice and 
reprover of sin, unto this heavenly call unto 
righteousness, which I feel in my heart, and 


which speaks loud. And may the God of all 
things in grace, strengthen, stablish, perfect me. 
Amen. OMe ae 


(To be continued.) 


— tO 
THE LIVING SPRING. 


In the town of S , on the sands of Cape 
Cod, there is a spring of water, widely known to 
travellers in the region, on account of its purity 
and coolness, which makes the waters to man 
and beast remarkably refreshing. It was on 
land owned by a Quaker lady of benevolent 
spirit, who kept the fountain in attractive order 
for the public. When she died, her will con- 
tained a provision by which the spring would be 
a perpetual legacy to the traveller; furnished 
with a cup, and place to keep it, and all the 
conveniences for watering the weary and thirsty 
animal. And there that living water wells up 
from its pebbly bed, to cheer hundreds, who will 
never know the name of her who secured for 
them the blessing. 

Being dead, she speaks on, through the cup 
of cold water, of Him who said, that whosoever 
should give it to a disciple in his name, would 
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not lose the reward. How easy a thing it is to 
open and guard a fountain of comfort and joy 
by life’s toilsome way ; or plant a flower of hope 
on its borders! And a careless or unkind mo. 
ment may strike out a stream of bitterness 
equally perennial, or blast forever a blossom of 
fragrant beauty.— Tract Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PEACE. 


Shall the sword devour forever? The prophet 
seemed to be inspired with a higher hope, for 
when speaking of Christ’s reign, he said :— 
“ And He shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people, and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning books; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” We see how perfectly the 
blessed Jesus exemplified this doctrine, and also, 
in his admirable precepts urged the necessity of 
subjugating all those passions “from whence 
wars and fightings come,” to the power of divine 
love,—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’—“ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,”— 
“Ye have heard it hath been said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor [or friend], and hate thine ene- 
my ; but I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them who despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” 

And these views of the origin of wars are 
fully corroberated by the Apostle James, who, 
in answer to his own query, “ from whence come 
wars and fightings?’’ says “come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members ?” 

The terrible scourge of civil war now upon 
us is demonstrative evidence that the nation is 
unprepared to adopt this peace principle which 
Christianity seems so clearly to enjoin ; still, we 
believe, many beyond the limits of the Society 
of Friends are conscious of its rectitude, and 
our concern is, that these conscientious scruples 
against war may be duly and properly attended 
to. The time of trial is upon us; peace prin- 
ciples are being put to the test; but if we look 
confidingly to Him who is omnipotent, whose 
“paths are paths of peace,” then we may 
reasonably hope for the same success and preser- 
vation that attended the Apostles and primitive 
Christians. Our newspapers teem with the 
spirit of war, and are calculated to instil and 
foster the same spirit; accounts of war achieve- 
ments and the ideas of greatness and glory that 
attach to them ; the preparations of men, money, 
provisions and instruments of death, the destruc- 
, tion of property, the dead and wounded on the 


, battle-field—with all these we are becoming 
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6 
familiarized, and in some measure leavened into | the consolation of having discharged their share 
the same spirit. of duty in bringing about that period wherein 
It cannot be doubted that familiarity with | “nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
the deliberate wholesale slaughter of men tends | neither learn war any more.” 
to produce in a community a low estimate of D. L. 
the value of human life. Duchess Co., N. Y., 1st of 1st mo., 1862. 
For, as the poet says :— 
‘Vice is a monster ofsuch frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen, 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, THE SCRIPTURES. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


The editorial remarks in a late number of the 

We cannot, and ought not, to be indifferent | Intelligencer on the Scriptures, awakened in 
to what is going on in our country, but should my mind a desire that the younger portion of 
learn righteousness by the things we suffer.|our members should, by a diligent perusal of 
Surely, amid such exposure as that of a civil | these invaluable records, become well acquainted 
war, none can be too much on the guard against | with their contents. While it is an everlasting 
imbibing the spirit of retaliation and cruelty. truth that the “ Grace of God which bringeth 

The disciples of Jesus were not without their | salvation, hath appeared unto all men,” yet the 
trials. He said to them, “ Behold I send you} Society has always believed that a growth in 
forth as sheep among wolves; be ye, therefore, | this grace is essentially aided, particularly in the 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. It is | minds of the young, by seeking help from thoge 
but rational to conclude that in this exposed | outward sources which Divine Wisdom has pro- 
condition their success and preservation de-| vided for our advancement in the high way of 
pended on the fulfilment of the injunction given | holiness. I would remind our young friends 
to them, and as principles do not change, hence | that there are in the Scriptures of the Old and 
this injunction loses none of its applicability by | New Testament about 1,189 chapters exclusive 
the lapse of time. The Christian’s mission is| of the Apochrypha, and that by reading three 
ever the same, and is of vast magnitude, being , chapters every day, the whole of the Bible can 
that of “Glory to God in the highest, and on pbe read in a little more than one year, and 
earth peace and good will to men ;” therefore, | should the reader incline to include the 171 


Christians should be Christians in word and | chapters of the. book called Apochrypha, the 


deed, whether war prevails in the land or not. | time wil: not be unimproved, as in this also is 
Again, would it not be deemed irrational in a | contained much that is valuable and instructive. 
question of dispute between two men, if, for its| I know from experience that the time thus 
settlement, they should fall upon each other with | occupied would yield more substantial peace 
the avowed object of enforcing their respective | than that spent in reading newspapers and other 
claims by the destruction of property and life, | evanescent productions. Where there is a will, 
assuming that might is right? Now, ifsuch an | there is a way, and a determination once formed 
act he the height of folly, and criminally im-| to devote a small portion of our time every day 
moral, if performed by two individuals, how | to this exercise, wou!d enable any one to accom- 
much more so when consummated by delibera- | plish it without inconvenience. Apart from the 
tive bodies, the combined power and intelligence | advantages which such would experience ina 
of states and nations. religious point of view, it should be remembered 
Is not the war system a relic of barbarism, | that no person is now considered well informed 
unbecoming an enlightened civilized people ? who has not a literal knowledge of the Bible, 
How much more rational and just would it be | and of the wonderful events therein recorded. 
when national differences could not be adjusted | Where there is a family it would be ‘found a 
by discussion, to submit the matter to impartial profitable exercise to set apart a portion of time 
umpires, making their decision final, than the| through the weck, when each one should take 
prevailing mode of a resort to war, with its| the Bible and read in rotation a few verses. By 
inseparable evils; nations, no less than in- | this means an interest is often imparted, and by 
dividuals, have the chance of choosing between | a series of continued readings the same results 
the two, and must abide the consequences of the may be accomplished. 
choice. I will close these remarks by transcribing the 
[fall who doubt the right of man to launch | opinion of two eminent statesmen in relation to 
his fellow man into eternity were to be faithful | this subject. . 
to this conviction, who can estimate the rapid| ‘The first isan extract of a letter from John 
spread from family to family, from city to city, | Quincy-Adams, toa literary society in Baltimore, 
from sea to sea, of this righteous testimony, and | who had requested his advice with regard to the 
the advantages that would soon result to the | formation of a Library. 
great family of man, in the abatement of war “T could scarcely name any list of books or 
With its complicated evils. These would feel! authors which I could recommend as equally 
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worthy of attention to you all. The first and 
almost the only book deserving such universal 
recommendation is the Bible, and in recommend- 
ing that, I fear that some of you will think Iam 
performing a superfluous, and others a very un- 
necessary office. Yet such is my deliberate 
opinion. The Bible is the book of all others to 
be read at all ages, and in all conditions of hu- 
man life; not to be read once, twice, or thrice 
through, and then to be laid aside; but to be 
read in small portions every day, and never to be 
intermitted unless by some overruling necessity. 
This attentive and repeated reading of the Bible 
in small portions every day, leads the mind to 
habitual meditation upon subjects of the highest 
interest to the individual in this world, as well 
as to prepare him for that hereafter to which we 
are all destined. It furnishes rules of conduct 
towards others in our social relations. 
commandments delivered from Sinai, in the in- 
imitable sublimity of the psalms and of the pro- 
phets, in the profound and concentrated observa- 
tions upon human life and manners embodied in 
the proverbs of Solomon, in the philosophical 
allegory so beautifully set forth in the narrative 
of facts, whether real or imaginary, of the book 
of Job, an active mind cannot peruse a single 
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rise to the first grade of excellence, never sink 
into inferiority. 

Observe again, two comparatively unlettered 
men, laborious in their employments, and alto. 
gether without the adornments of literature. If 
one diligently reads the Bible and becomes fami- 
liar with its language and expressions, and the 
other never opens it, you may tell the fact by 
the superiority of the former in his ordinary 
manner of conversation, even upon topics un- 
connected with the doctrines of the book... , 

There is no book superior to it in examples 
suited to correct and discipline the taste. There 
are no works of human genius containing finer 
passages. Search the volumes of fiction, of 
poetry and eloquence, and produce the passages 
most justly admired, and their equals and supe- 
riors may be readily found in this work. Com- 
pare for yourselves the unornamented, yet in- 
tensely sublime account which is given of*the 
creation of the world, and of man, in the com- 
mencement of the volume, with avy and all the 
efforts of Pagan and Christian writers. Com- 
pare the noblest pages in Homer, those in which 
he portrays the majesty and government of 
Jupiter, and his interference in the conflicts of 
contending armies, with the announciation of the 


chapter without finding in it advice for our own | attributes of the Christian’s God, by Job, Isaiah 
conduct, which’ we may turn to useful account |and their fellow penmen, and with the manifes- 
in the progress of our daily pilgrimage on earth ; ‘ations of his power at every step as he led the 


and when we pass from the Old Testament to the 
New, we meet at once a system of universal mo- 
rality, founded on precepts of universal applica- 
tion, pointing us to peace and good will towards 
the whole race of man for this life, and to peace 
with God, and an ever blessed existence here- 
after. 

I speak as a man of the world to men of the 
world, and I say to you, search the Scriptures. 
If ever you tire of them in seeking for a rule of 
faith, and a standard of morals, search them as 
records of history. 

It is g book which neither the most ignorant 
and weakest, nor the most learned and intelli- 
gent mind can read without improvement.” 

In an address delivered before a literary so- 
ciety at Princeton, in 1837, Samuel L. Southard, 
a distinguished Senator from New Jersey, said— 

“The study of the Bible is an efficient means 
of acquiring correct language and style ; not 
studying it to borrow its phrases, and profusely 
quote on all occasions its inimitable passages, a 
practice which savors little of good taste, or 
reverential feeling, but studying it to become 
imbued with its simplicity and force and eleva- 
tion. Its unaffected narrative, unadorned pathos, 
pointed invective, picturesque and graphic de- 
scriptions, plain, yet magnificent energy, cannot 
be thoroughly comprehended without appropriate 
effects upon your tastes and judgment. They 
who have aided their style and modes of thought 
by diligent study of this work, if they do not 


¢ 
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Israelites from bondage to dominion. 

Compare the clouds and thunder and scales of 
Olympus with the awful exhibition at Sinai, and 
the destruction of the enemies of his chosen peo- 
ple, not only in their journeyings, but at subse- 
quent periods of their history. Make your com- 
parisons as extensive as you please upon any and 
every subject embraced in it, and apply the most 
rigid rules of criticism, and you will come to the 
conclusion, that in correctness, energy, eloquence, 
and dignity of composition, it is without a 
rival,’ 

lst month, 1862. 
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Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK MOUN- 
TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1861. 


om (Continued from page 717.) 


The next morning was showery. On arriving 
at Nashes, near Bennet Pond, we found our 
guides, who discouraged our hunting that day, 
on account of the rain, and our judgwent con- 
curring with theirs, this part of the programme 
was abandoned ; we went to the shed where the 
hounds were tied, and our guides announced to 
them that there was to be no hunt that day. 

They understood the words as fully as if they 
had been, human beings, and such pleading, 
earnest, beseeching looks, as they directed to- 
wards us would draw pity from the heart of a 
stone; they whined and howled and barked, 
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they jumped, and threw themselves on the 
ground so violently that it seemed as if their 
bones must be dislocated; they rolled and 
twisted, and by every expression of voice and 
gesture, they plead with us to engage in the 
hunt in which they took so much delight, but 
the weather was such, that we knew that they 
would be disappointed in the end, so we were 
reluctantly compelled to turn a deaf ear to their 
pleadings. , 

As our felt coats enabled us to bid defiance to 
the rain, we resolved not to be defrauded of our 
trip on the lake, so, walking across the camp 
between Bennet Pond and Lake Placid, we 
seated ourselves in the boats, and, like Bunyan’s 
pilgrims, addressed ourselves to our journey. 
The Parson and the writer rowed by Jack 
Brewster, occupied the “ Plover,” while Bill 
Nye rowed the Dominie and the Principal in the 
“Lively Turtle.” 

It is hard for those who are unfamiliar with 
lake scenery to understand how there can be 
any material difference in their aspect, since 
the elements of their structure and surround- 
ings must be the same. Those who have studied 
them long and lovingly, however, know that 
each one has its own peculiar individuality 
which separates it from all others, as effectually 
as St. Peter’s at Rome is separated from the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

Some show long stretches of beach, with sands 
of various colors ; others are surrounded by high 
mountains, while the next may be girdled by 
meadows; some have transparent, and some 
have turbid waters. One lake is over-arched by 
trees, while the shore of the next is lined by 
lilly pads. Some are studded by grassy islands, 
while rough, rocky projections shoot from the 
bosoms of others. Sometimes all these features 
are presented at one view, then only one or two 
of them appear. Some are perfectly haunted by 
birds of every kind of plumage, and every tone 
of song. Others are solitary, showing no traces 
of animal life whatever. Passing from lake to 
lake, one is astonished to find that such striking 
contrasts are produced with such perfect uni- 
formity of type, and we feel most deeply the 
broad significance of the scriptural declaration 
that “ God is excellent in working.” 

Lake Placid is about four miles long from 
north to south, and about two anda half wide. 
Along the central longitudinal line lay three 
islands, the most southerly and the largest is 
Moose Island, the next Deer Island, the next and 
smallest is Hawk Island; they are all elevated 
very high abo¥e the surface of the water ; por- 


tions of them are thickly wooded, other parts |- 


project rocky ledges, and yet others disclose 
gentle slopes covered by grasses and flowers. 
The lake is enclosed on ail sides by lofty moun- 
tains which isolate it completely from the 
external world, and give it an air of indescribable 





loneliness and grandeur; portions of the en- 
closing mountains present perpendicular mural 
surfaces several hundred feet in height ; others 
slope gradually from the water and are covered 
by mighty trees. The tall tameracks are covered 
with graceful festoons of moss. The white 
birches show their lofty trunks of white, 
yellow and drab, and the balsams and cedars 
blend their characteristic hues of green in 
harmonious loveliness too beautiful for descrip- 
tion. 

The clouds in fleecy masses lay here and 
there on the mountain boundaries, some resting 
at the base, others hung suspended over the 
dark and gloomy ravines, and some wrapped 
their towering summits like a bridal veil. Some- 
times they lay motionless ; now they creep up the 
shaggy sides of the overhanging bluffs, some- 
times they slid gently down the cliffs, and at 
other times they would spring suddenly into the 
air as though in obedience to some unseen 
zereal messenger. It was a glorious spectacle 
to stand thus amidst these parturient mountains, 
and see nature in the very act of giving birth to 
the mist and the rain. 

Amid these disclosures of the secret opera- 
tions of God, we seemed more ntarly brought 
into His immediate presence. Our souls were 
filled with the deepest reverence, and those 
passages of Scripture, which speak of the clouds 
and the rain, came trooping through our minds 
as we sat in the silence cf the scene, speaking 
with an intensity of tone and a fulness of mean- 
ing which was as delightful as it was solemn. 
“Who maketh the clouds his chariot?” “ Like 
rain upon the mown grass and showers that 
water the earth.” ‘ Thou shalt be like a cloud 
to cover the land.” ‘“ When I made the cloud 
the garment thereof.” ‘ His favor is as a cloud 
of the latter rain.”” These were some of the 
texts which impressed us, helping us to new 
conceptions of the character of our God, and 
vibrating in our ears like a solemn anthem from 
the hill tops and the sky. 

Skirting along the eastern boundarf#of the . 
lake we came to a broad rocky peat, which is 
much used as a fishing station for the inhabi- 
tants ; years ago, before public religious worship 
was observed, the people of North Elba” were 
accustomed to gather on this rock, on First-days, 
to fish. If they were successful, they believed 
that the. devil had taken his departure for dis- 
tant parts. If unsuccessful, they believed that 
he was preaching from his pulpit, about a fur- 
long off, and that the fishes had assembled to 
hear him. 

The place referred to, known as the Devil’s 
Pulpit, is a very remarkable curiosity. The rock, 
dotted all over with laboradorite, rises perpen- 
dicularly about one hundred feet out of the 
water; about twenty feet above the surface is 
the figure of a man, aa if, when the rock was of 
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thrust backward by some powerful force, and 
left his impress there forever; the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, the heels, the head and back 
are all depicted with marvellous accuracy. On 
the northern shore we came to the mouth of the 
. rivulet, which falls from the top of Whiteface 
mountain, along whose banks we had scrambled 
up three days before. Here we threw our 
flies, and although the sport was far from being 
good, we succeeded in catching trout enough to 
relish our dinner. Again betaking ourselves to 
our oars, we were “just gliding round the 
point of Hawk Island, when we saw Nye’s oars 
suddenly stop, as though he had been shot; 

glancing beyond him we saw at once the 
solution of his inactivity. The antlers of a noble 
buck were seen rapidly scudding from the western 


shore of the lake to the northern point of| 


Deer Island. The Principal’s hand was on his 
shot gun; all were breathless; quickly the 
bright tube is directed, a report and puff of 
smoke follows , and as soon as it clears away, a 
long line of crimson tinges the clear waters. 
The buck lands on the Island, bui his step is 
tremulous, and he soon drops, never to rise 
again. We towed him across to the entrance of 
Tall’s brook, into the lake, where an old bark 
shanty was standing. The skin was soon re- 
moved and rich steaks were jerked off. In the 
meantime the guides had kindled a fire, and the 
cookery was all in operation. While this was 
going forward, we occupied ourselves by whittling 
out forks and paddles, and making slats of white 
birch to use instead of plates. Now Bill Nye 
raises the kettle cover and pronounces the 
potatoes done ; the steaks are browned just to the 
color that tells of juiciness within, and the red 
flesh of the trout cracks open and discloses its 
delicate fibre, attesting to experienced eyes that 
itis exactly fitted for the stomach; fragrant 
black tea is steaming from the tin cups, and all 
is ready. Oh, ye dwellers in the city, how 
little do ye know of hunger such as ours, or food 
so luscious and inviting as is now spread before 
us. We recline on our couch of hemlock boughs, 
and discuss at leisure the epicurean morsels. 
(To be continued.) 


—_————4 8 


When the lofty palm of Zeilan puts forth its 
flower, the sheath bursts with a report which 
echoes through the forest; but thousands of 
other plants of equal beauty open in the morning, 
and the very dew-drops hear no sound ; so many 
souls blossom into grace, and the world hears 
neither whirlwind nor moral hurricane. 


———- —-—~em- 


No rational creature can be truly happy in the 
enjoyment of anything, so long as there is any- 
thing better to be enjoyed. “This thought, if 
true, leads directly to God. 
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besThe continuation of “ Journal of a Visit to the 
Western Indians” is unavoidably omitted this week, 
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Diep, at his residence, Harrison, Westchester Co,, 
New York, on the 4th inst., SrepuEn Witervs, i in the 
65th year of his his age; a member of Purchase Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. His remains were taken to 
Westbury, L. I., his native place, for interment. 

In the removal by death of this dear friend, Socie- 
ty has sustained a loss, but his consistent life and 
calm and peaceful close, assure us that our loss is 
his eternal gain. 


rr | 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The readers of the Intelligencer are already 
aware that through the enterprise and progressive 
spirit of the British people, a grand scheme has 
been matured for an exhibition of the industry 
of all nations, to be held in London, during the 
approaching summer. This will be eleven years 
after the first World’s Fair, and will show the 
ptogress in the arts during that interval. It is 
to be regretted that the diversion of our mechanics 
from the arts of peace, and the tardy action of our 
government in extending a knowledge of the en- 
terprise, and offering such inducements to pre- 
pare and forward specimens as would open the 
way to all who have objects of sufficient interest 
to send, has resulted in our country being much 
behind European nations in preparation for the 
exhibition. Through a work recently published 
in London, we have an elaborate description of 
the building and grounds now under process of 
erection for the purposes of the exhibition. 
The buildings are erected on grounds purchased 
by the commissioners of the great exhibition of 
1851, from the surplus funds of that exhibition. 
They are designed for similar purposes in future, 
a portion of the ground being leased for nincty- 
nine years by the Society of Arts. So extended 
is the plan of this enterpise, that probably many 
years will elapse before the buildings will be 
complete, though now nearly ready for the im- 
mediate purpose in view. They are located in 
south Kensington, covering sixteen and a half 
acres, and adjoin a plot of land occupied by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, part of which will 
also be used for the purposes of the exhibition. 
Unlike the uniform glass structure of 1851, this 
series of buildings will be varied with reference 
to the different purposes in view. Immense 
solid structures, secure from accidents or weather, 
well ventilated and lighted from the top, are ap- 
propriated to the picture galleries ; ample spaces 
of different forms and lighted i in different ways, 
for the works of industry arranged in courts and 
galleries ; platforms and wide passages for cere- 
monia!s and processions, and lastly, accommoda- 
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tion for refreshments, which require to be very 
extensive and well contrived. 

The industrial buildings are constructed chiefly 
of iron, timber, and glass ; they consist of two 
twelve-sided domes which are 160 feet in diame- 
ter, and 250 feet high, and are the largest of 
ancient or modern times; the vista from dome 
to dome, through the nave, is 1070 feet, the nave 
and two transepts are 100 “feet high, and 85 feet 
wide; the transepts including the dns are each 
about 635 feet long, including the dome. They 
are lighted from the sides, the roofs being solid 
and water tight, which a glass roof can hardly 
be made, the galleries twenty-five feet from the 
ground, extend more than a mile and a half 
around the nave and transepts. Besides this 
vast space there are four courts of glass, each fifty 
feet high, and lighted from above, resembling 
somewhat the ery ‘stall palace in construction. 

The refreshment halls and arcades will pre- 
sent novel and striking features ; they overlook 
with a north aspect the whole of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural garden with its fountains, cascades, 
ke. ; their ‘whole length is about 1800 feet ; in 
them all kinds of light and solid refreshments 
are to be supplied to visitors. 

The machinery galleries are the only portions | 
which are of temporary construction; they ex- 
tend in length about 1000 feet by 200 wide, in 
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those on one side of the house were arrayed ia 
battle against those on the other side; and such 
a battle was perhaps never before ‘witnessed. 
They filled the air, covering a space of more 
than one acre of ground, and fought desper- 
ately for more than three hours—not for spoils,” 
but for conquest—and while at war, no livin 
thing could exist in the vicinity. They attacked 
a large flock of Shanghai chickens, nearly all 
of which died, and persons passing along the 
road-side were obliged to make haste to avoid 
their stings. 

A little after 6 o’clock quiet was restored, and 
the living bees returned to their hives, leaving 
the siain almost literally covering the ground, 
since which but few appeared around the hives, 
and those apparently stationed as sentinels to 
watch the enemy, But two young swarms were 
entirely destroyed, and aside from the terrible 
slaughter of bees, uo other injury was done. 
Neither party was victorious, and they only 
| ceased on the approach of night, and from utter 
| prostration. The occasion of this strange war- 
ring among the bees is not easily accounted for, 
and those most conversant with. their manage. 
ment never before heard of or witnessed such 4 
spectacle as here narrated ——Locneaut (Ohio) 
Reporter. 


| 
| 


spans of fifty feet wide ; they are constructed of | 


timber, most ingeniously contrived for strength, 
lightness, and cheapness, and are said to offer a 
very useful suggestion for the cheapest kind of 
agricultural buildings. 
work without any joinery. 

The details of the construction of such a vast 
series of buildings, as given in the account from 
which the above is compiled, though conveying 
but an imperfect idea to those un: acquainted with 
such affairs, are calculated to excite our wonder 
and admiration at the enterprise which could 
project, and the skill and energy required to 
carry out and perfect such an undertaking. 

Ist month, 1862. E. P. 


oe 


SEVENTY SWARMS OF BEES AT WAR. 


Ezra Dibble, a well-known citizen of this 
town, and for many years engaged extensively 
in the management of bees, communicates to us 
the following interesting particulars of a battle 
among his dees : He had seventy swarms of 
bees, ‘about equally divided on the east and west 
sides of his house. One Sunday afternoon, 
about 8 o’clock, the weather being warm, and 
the windows open, his house was suddenly filled 
With bees, which foreed the family to flee at 
once to the neighbors. KE. D., after getting well 
protected against his assailants, proceeded to 
take a survey, and, if possible, to learn the 
cause which had disturbed them. 

The seventy swarms appeared to be out, and 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 


Eis. Prairie Farmer :--Window gardening, 
with the rigors of our winters, we confess to be 
attended with difficulties, and unless a sort of 
passion for something green and growing—some- 
thing that reminds one of the beauties of a de- 
parted summer, should be a part of their owners’ 
nature, we opine the case will be frequently 
given up as hopeless. Not that any with the 
faintest appreciation of the beautiful will be 
found that do not love flowers and plants, 
especially when all vegetation is so still without, 
when the smallest child will becomes ecstatic 
over a flower; but, that the care necessary to 
surmount the lion in the way, is too great fur any 
buta devotee at the shrine of beautiful flowers. 

In our towns and cities, owing to the construc- 
tion of the dwellings, the difficulties are not so 
great as with most country houses, especially in 
well lighted basement windows, for be it remem- 
bered that, however Jack Frost may reign with- 
out, his nose must peep in but a very little way 
where plants are grown, at least such sorts as are 
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usually grown in the window, or to a certainty| plant here meant is the large flowered Tropa. 
the pets will soon give quivering signs of dis: | lum Lobbianum. In the green-house, this plant js 
tress. in incessant flower all winter, while unlike mogt 
It may be asked why not grow something of a| others of its family, it refuses flowering in the 
hardier nature then, which at first sight looks|summer, making then, if planted in the free 
like a sensible proposition, and to a certain ex-| ground, immense foliage and no flower, which 
tent is so, but then it must not be forgotten that | is reversed in winter ; poor foliage, with abun. 


if the plant is actually growing, and which it 
is likely to do with the warmth of our dwellings, 
then those tender growing shoots are about as 
sensible to frost as the exotics we cultivate. 
Besides, there is a stronger desire in such a| 
case for something we know will or can live 
only in with us, and that if left to the pitiless 
storm raging without, its frail nature will have | 
tosuccumb. The old-fashioned maxim applica- 
ble in this as in other things, that what one has 
done, another can do, must always be borne in 
mind therefore, although window gardening is 
attended with its trials, they are not insur- 
mountable, and those who will, may enjoy their 
garden in-doors in winter. 

This much, as a sort of prelude to what we 


climbing plants as denizens of the window. 





Hanging baskets are exceedingly effective 
objects of the window garden, so are climbers 


dance of flower. 

The wax plant is an old window favorite. We 
once saw the abuliton striatum trained over, 
window, and the pretty colored bells hanging de. 
pending from above it had a charming effect, 
No doubt, with a little ingenuity and care, much 
might be done in this department of window 
gardening. Epaar Sanpers. 


The United States Agricultural Society ha 
adopted a series of resolutions advocating agri. 
cultural education, and prepared a premium test 
for a series of experiments on the cultivation of 
cotton in the Middle and Northern States; also 
of hemp and flax ; the awards to be made by the 


had intended to say, relative to the beauties of | Central Agricultural Societies of the State in 


which the competitors reside. 
Arrangements have been also perfected fora 
National Exhibition of native wines, to be held 


in Washington, First month next. 

This department have prepared, and are now 
delivering to the menrbers of Congress, a large 
quantity of flower and garden seeds, for distribu. 
tion in their respective districts. The list is the 
largest, comprises the best assortment, and the 
most valuable varieties ever distributed. 

There is, in course of preparation, a large 
quantity of seeds and plants, which will be ready 

ithis spring. It will include collections from all 
parts of the known world. 


although less sought after. 

There are, grown in windows in this city, sev- 
eral very pretty plants of the English Toy, that 
we know of, and although no flower gladdens the 
eye from these, yet du their glossy green leaves 
always look pleasing. 

Passing by a window the other day, we no- 
ticed a perfect screen formed by three plants in 
as many pots, growing in harmony together ; ap- 
parently the three had a common trellis of some 
kind on which their branches were so intermixed 
as to resemble one plant—it was a perfect wall | 
of green leaves, and to us exceedingly pretty. 

The Mauraudias, too, would answer for this| missioner of Patents for cotton seed. It is his 
purpose, although not so durable as the Toy, for| intention to procure a quantity of such seed % 
with care we see not why this may not last many} he believes will succeed in Ohio, Indiana and 
years, and increase in beauty with age. Another | Illinois, for distribution in small quantities. 
way to grow climbers effectively, is to stretch | 
small brass wire tightly up each side, and over 
the top of the window, by using neat fastenings ; . 
such things would not be offensive in the most | FRANKLIN SyypDER has raised, during the 
faultless boudoir, while with the plants climb- | P%t year, four fine hogs, upon the farm of E. § 
ing on to them, and hanging in graceful festoons | Whelen, which weighed at fifteen months old 
from top to sides, and otherwise disposed of as | when slaughtered, 1881 pounds. He also cut 
the taste of the individual might faucy, we are | from three acres of land, oats producing 1874 
mistaken if such an arrangement would not be| bushels, thus showing what high farming wil 


pleasing both to passers-by and the occupants | #¢complish. 
themselves. What a pretty sight would it not 

be to see some of our show streets decorated | COLTS ON A HARD FLOOS. 

after this fashion. Another plant we are in-| Some people state that colts should stand 
clined to believe might be made to do excellent a board floor, in order to toughen them fora hati 
duty in furnishing the flowers ; itself, during its road. It looks to me like putting hard, thick 
flowering time, not of the best foliaged char- shoes on an infant’s foot, to raise corns that will 
acter, would be just the thing for a companion trouble him for life. Let colts stand on a soft 
to such as had fine leaves but no flowers. The moist floor, says the New England Farmer. 


Numerous applications are made to the Com 


FARMING. 
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in his garden. The first crop produced about 


CONCERNING COFFEE. ; . 
two pounds of berries, which he generously dis- 


The coffee-plant ( Cugfea arabica) is a native 
of Abyssinia, but it was in Arabia that it first 
became an object of importauce to the civilized 
world. It is said that the discovery of its stimu- 
lating and restorative properties is due to the 
following circumstanve : 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
apoor Arab was travelling through Abyssinia, 
and finding himself weak and weary from fatigue, 
he stopped near a grove. There, being in want 
of fael to cook his rice, he cut down a tree which 
happened to be covered with dried berries. His 
meal being cooked and eaten, the traveller dis- 
covered that the half-burned berries were very 
fragrant. He collected a number of these, and 
on crushing them with a stone, he found that 


tributed to his neighbors. A few years after- 
wards, a severe hurricane destroyed all the 
cocoa-trees on the island. The coffee-tree was 
substituted in their place, and in a few years it 
became a great source of wealth to the planters. 
The island of Martivique, in gratitude for the 
service rendered to them by M. de Clieux, gave 
him an annual pensioa of $5,000, which he en- 


joyed until his death. 


Coffee was introduced from Martinique into 
Hayti in 1768, and then to all the West India 
islands. 

To those who are ‘interested in the culture of 
the coffee-plant, we say that the berries or seeds 
are planted in beds of soft loam, and-when the 


young plants are one year old, they are trans- 
planted, at a distance of four or five feet asunder, 
in holes of ten or eleven inches deep. They be- 
gin to yield fruit in the third year, but are in 
full bearing in the fifth or sixth year. When 
ten years old, the tree is from six to ten feet 


their aroma increased to a great extent. While 
wondering at this, he accidentally let fall the 
substance in a can which contained his scanty 
supply of water. Lo! what a miracle! the almost 
putrid liquid was instantly purified. He brought 


it to his lips: it was fresh, agreeable, and in a 
moment after, the traveller had so far recovered 
his strength and energy as to be able to resume 
his journey. The lucky Arab gathered as many 
berries as he could, and having arrived at Aden, 
in Arabia, he informed the Mufti of his dis- 
covery. ‘That worthy divine was an inveterate 
opium-smoker, who had been suffering for years 
from the influence of that poisonous drug. He 
tried an infusion of the roasted berries, and was 
s0 delighted at the recovery of his former vigor, 
that in gratitude to the tree, he called it Cz- 
huah, which in Arabic signifies force. 

The wonderful medicinal virtues of the coffee- 
plant caused it to be spread in the East with 
great rapidity ; a number of the trees were trans- 
planted in the vicinity of Mocha, and afterwards 
in every part of Arabia. From Arabia the plant 
Was transplanted tov Java by the Dutch, in 1690. 
In Paris, coffee was nearly unknown until the 
arrival of Solomon Aga, the Turkish ambassador, 
in 1669. In the year 1714, a Dutch naturalist 
seat a flourishing coffee-plant to Louis XIV., 


who deposited it in the Jurdin des Plantes of 


Paris, 

In the year 1760, M. de Clieux, a French 
officer, who owned a plantation in Martinique, 
formed a project of settling in that island, and 
attempting the cultivation of coffee. He for- 
tunately obtained a young coffee-shrub from the 
Jardin des Plantes of Paris, and embarked in a 
ship for Martinique. The vessel had a long pas- 
sage, and the passengers, as well as the crew, 
Were put on short allowance of water; but M. 
de Clieux took great care of his plant, and daily 
cvided with it the small quantity af water which 
= to his share. Having at length arrived at 
Martinique, the first care of M. de Clieux was to 
Plant his coffee-shrub in the most favorable spot 


jessamine. 


high. The stem is then from three to four inches 
in diameter, and is covered with a whitish and 
rough bark. The flowers grow in clusters at the 
root of the leaves and close to the branches; 
they are white and have the sweet fragrance of 
When the blossom falls off, there 
remains a swall green fruit which, when ripe, is 
purple, not unlike a cranberry, and is sweetish 
to the taste. Under the flesh of the fruit, is the 
bean which is called coffee. 

When ripe, the fruit is gathered and dried in 
the sun on a large, paved platform. After being 
exposed to the sun two or three weeks, the fruit 
becomes a pod of a deep brown color, which 
contains one berry that splits into two equal 
parts, giving thus two seeds of coffee. The pod 
b-ing perfectly dry, is broken under a wheel, 
then sifted, and put into bags, when it is ready 
for the market. 

A native coffee gatherer, either male or female, 
can easily pick one barrel of ripe fruit in a day, 
which, after being dried, broken, and sifted, will 
give from twenty to twenty-five pounds of coffee, 
worth, in Hayti, about two dollars, Americano 


| currency. 


The delicious Mocha, or Arabic coffee seed, is 
small, almost round, and has a very agreeable 
aroma. In many districts of Hayti, such as 
Port-au- Prince, Port-de-Paix, Cape Tiburon, Xc., 
coffee has preserved, to a certain extent, the ap- 
pearance and properties of its original stock ; 
while in other parts of the island it has some- 
what degenerated into a flat berry of an indif- 
ferent aroma. 

Coffee, well prepared, is a powerful stimulant, 
and an excellent cordial. It is one of the best 
remedies in asthma, and a good restorative in 
faintness. It counteracts, also, the effects of 
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narcotic poisons, such as opium, belladonna, &c., | Still on thy spirit deep anguish is pressing, 
and is highly disinfectant Not for the yoke that His wisdom bestows, 
Th Fe 7 G er atisfied of th A heavier burden thy soul is distressing, 

ne rrenc overoment 1s 60 satisiied of the A heart that is slow in His love to repose. 
uatritions property of this precious bersy, that Earthliness, coldness, unthankful behaviou 

,, ve ss Ss ji r 
the Zouaves and the Turcos are allowed every Ah! thou may’st sorrow, but do not despair ; 
morning, for their breakfast, one quart of coffee Even this grief thou may’st bring to thy Saviour, 
and a piece of bread; and it is said that, after; Cast upon Him e’en this burden and care! 
taking such a meal, these heroic troopers can | 


3 ; . Bring all thy hardness; His power can subdue it; 
walk a whole day without needing more food. ’ 


How full is the promise; the blessing how free! 
““ Whatsoever ye ask in My name, I will do it ;” 
“ Abide in my love and be joyful in me.” 
Dublin Tract Depository. 
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(From Fraser's Magazine.) 


TRUTH AND HER WORSHIPPERS. 





Still as a statue, on as firm a base, 
But warm and rosy with life-giving life, 
Stands Truth; not veiled, but sheltered from the 
strife 
Of clashing passions in a holy place. 
Around, with busy hands and upturned face, 
Her votaries stand; no sacrificial knife 
Have they, but gravers, there, and tints are rife, 
And tablets well prepared, whereon they trace, 
Or strive to trace, her features pure and fair. 
These all around their different stations take ; 
Some love the twilight, some the noonday glare, 
And some for morning’s misty brilliance wake. 
And so it is, of all the limners there, 
Not any two the self-same image make. 


THE SPECTRUM. 


In the year 1701, Sir Isaac Newton published 
his work on optics, and in it made known to the 
world his great discovery of the analysis of light, 
He had found that if a beam of light was passed 
through a triangular prism, it was refracted or 
bent from its course, and separated into seven 
beautiful colors, which falling upon a wall or 
screen produced an elongated oval image that is 
called the spectrum. For the last 160 years the 
spectrum has been the subject of an immense 
amount of study and observation among all civil. 
ized nations, but it never before occupied the 
prominent position in the world of science which 
it holds in this year 1861. 

It has been discovered that the prism, besides 
separating the sunbeam into seven colors, also 
divides it into three elements, viz., light, heat 
and the chemical or actinic rays; the last being 
those that produce the picture in the daguerreo 
type and photograph, as well as all the other 
chemical effects of what is called light. The 
luminous rays are refracted more than the heat 
or thermic rays and less than the actinic, though 
both the heat and actinic rays mingle with the 
luminous at their respective ends of the spectrum. 
Hence, violet and blue light acts very energeti- 
cally on the photograph sheet, while the yellow 
light does not act at all. Every photographer 
has a roow with the windows glazed with yellow 
glass, or shaded with yellow curtains, in which 
to work on his sensitive paper. 

In 1801, just a hundred years after the publi- 
cation of Newton’s work, Walloston discovered 
that if the ray of light before entering the prism 
is passed through a narrow slit, the spectrum 8 
crossed by several dark lines. These were subse- 
quently examined by Fraunhofer, who named 


But when from out the temple doors they go, 

And raise their finished works that all may see, 
A hideous clamor greets their industry. 
‘* Which is the Truth?” say men. 

know ? 

Which is the goddess, O ye limners, show, 

So manifold we know she cannot be, 

For Truth is one—therefore this is not she.” 
And then, for very love of Truth, ah, woe ! 

They trample under foot her queenly form, 
And drag it through the miry sloughs of doubt! 

Yet while her pale priests wrangle in the storm, 
Pleading their adverse claims with cry and shout, 

There, all the time, life-giving, rosy, warm, 
Stands Truth, with holy quiet clothed about. 

J. M. H. 


“ How may we 


———_ +~+ee -- 

“ Discouraged because of the way.”—Numbers xxi. 4. 

Pilgrim of earth, who art journeying to heaven 
Heir of eternal life! child of the day! 

Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven, 
Art thou discouraged, because of the way ? 

Cared for watched over, though often thou seemest 
Justly forsaken, nor counted a child ; 

Loved and forgiven, though rightly thou deemest 
Thyself all unlovely, impure and defiled. 

Weary and thirsty—no water-brook near thee— 
Press on, nor faint at the length of the way; 

The God of thy life will assuredly hear thee, 
He will provide thee with strength for the day. 


the alphabet, BC DE F G H. A more carefal 
examination of the spectrum, by means of magnl- 
fying lenses, has revealed the existence of several 
thousands of these dark lines, and an investigatiom 
of these has given us the new method of spectral 
analysis, the results of which are among the most 
wonderful of all the marvels of science. ‘This 
method, not only evables us to detect the pre- 
sence of elements in quantities of inconceivable 


Break through the brambles and briers that obstruct 
thee, 
Dread not the gloom and the blackness of night, 
Lean on the hand that will safely conduct thee, 
Trust to His eye to whom darkness is light. 


Be trustful, be steadfast, whatever betide thee, 
Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord, 

Grace to go forward wherever He guide thee, 
Simply believing the truth of His word. 


seven of the principal ones from seven letters of 
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minuteness, but it has led to the sublime dis- 
covery that some of the substances with which 
we are familiar on this earth also enter into the 
constitution of the sun and stars. 

When any metal or other element is burned 
in a colorless flame, like that of an alcohol lamp, 
it gives a peculiar color to the flame, and if the 
light is passed through the triangular prism, 
each element produces its own peculiar spectrum, 
and the spectra of several of the elements are 
crossed by bright lines in the same position as 
some of the dark lines of the solar spectrum. 

The next great step in this most wonderful 
investigation, was the discovery that if the flame 
of an artificial light is interposed in the path of 
the sun’s ray, then passed through the prism, 
the bright line of the spectrum from the arti- 
ficial light disappears, and its place is occupied 
by the corresponding dark line of the solar 
spectrum, which is deepened by the passage of 
the light through the colored flame. The flame 
of every substance seems to have the power of 
absorbing, or rather of dispersing, the rays which 
produce its own bright line or lines, so that light 
passing through a flame has a dark line across 
its spectrum in the same place as the bright line 
of the spectrum from the flame. 

This fact last stated led to the discovery of 
the composition of the sun. It is inferred that 
the light comes from the solid body of the sun, 
and passes through an atmosphere of flame, or 
of highly heated vapors of various substances, 
each of which absorbs the light that would pro- 
duce the bright line in its own spectrum. Hence 
the solar spectrum is crossed by dark lines cor- 
responding to the bright lines in the spectra of 
various substances. As there is a dark line in 
the solar spectrum in the same position as the 
bright line in the spectrum of burning potassium, 
it is inferred that there is heated vapor of potas- 
sium in the sun’s atmosphere ; and as there is no 
dark line in the solar spectrum corresponding 
with the bright line in the spectrum of lithium, 
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e between dawn and dusk of a single sum- 








COACHES. 


Coaches became common in the reign of James 
I, although they were still reckoned as tokens of 
great wealth or great profuseness. They were 
then habitually drawn by six horses, the sovereign 
alone appearing with eight; and Lady Hatton 
esteemed as a valuable privilege the royal license 
to harnass four pair of long-tailed steeds at a 
time. The horses used for purposes of draught 
were all foreign. Flanders supplied the carriage 
horses, as Spain furnished chargers, since the 
English horses were as yet but rough Galloways, 
ill-bred and of trifling value. Postillions, a 
French device, were not employed, to the best 
of our belief, earlier than the Civil Wars. How- 
ever, the coachman was assisted by running foot- 
men and grooms, who trotted on foot beside the 
ambling horses, ahd were ever ready to grasp a 
bridle in case of need. By the restoration, a 
change had come over the aspect of the country. 

Stage wagons, and even stage coaches, such as 
they were, ran or rather crawled along the main 
roads. No coach, even of that slow order, went 
west of Exeter or north of York. But women 
and infirm persons could from most places on a 
great high road contrive to reach London, though 
at irregular intervals. Then came the innova- 
tion of the flying coaches, the first of which 
achieved the stupendous journey from Oxford to 


mer’s day. The eminent successes of this enter- 
prise, which many wiseacres had attempted to 
nip in the bud by derision and solemn warning, 
led to the establishment of such public vehicles 
in all directions. 

Meanwhile, London had enlisted the services 
of a few hackney coaches, and Paris, still more 
advanced, had started an omnibus. This latter 
throve wonderfully well, and was formally ‘ put 
down” by an act of the meddling Parliament of 
Paris, on the ground that it offered too convenient 
accommodation to the ignoble public. The be- 


it is inferred that there is no vapor of lithium in | ginning of the eighteenth century found our 


the atmosphere of the sun. 

Fach star appears to have its characteristic 
spectrum, revealing to man the kuowledge of its 
composition. Chemistry, following in the sub- 
lime path of astronomy, is extending the field 
of its investigations over the visible universe. 
Every ray of light that comes from the distant 


island still poor in vehicles, though much pro- 

gress had been made. London and Bath alone 
| appear to have possessed a hackney coach; and 
| in the latter town, the first specimen of a hired 
| carriage was rabbled by the chairmen. The stage 
| wagons carried passengers at about three-pence 
| per mile—half the fare of a flying coach. The 


worlds above, beneath and around us, though its | transport of goods by land cost from five to ten 


swift flight continue through years or through 
centuries, bears in its constitution the inefface- 
able record of its origin, and conveys to human 
intelligence, across inconceivable distances, a 
knowledge of the substance from which it issued 
forth.— Scientific American. 





What a burthen is leisure to a mind unpre- 
pared for its enjoyment. 


times its present rate. The carriages of the 
nobility were still tinselled arks, with the true 
gilt gingerbread display that we still admire in 
a sheriff's equipage; they had yet room inside 
for six or seven persons, including the boot or 
| well, in which were deposited the page, the chap- 
lain, or waiting gentlewoman, and they were 
drawn by sx horses. 
It led also to the famous petition of the sad- 
dlers, spurriers, and hirers-out of sadd!e horses, 
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that Parliament would, in its wisdom, check the 
velocity of such flaming meteors, whose reckless 
speed of seven miles an hour threatened ruin to 
important trades and the decay of horsemanship. 
And yet those Stuart fliers were poor affairs, 
after all; they were irregular as to their depar- 
tures and arrivals; they took twice as long in 
winter as in summer, and that they were so 
continually overturned, that no outside pas- 
sengers were ever taken, for feat of broken 
necks. 

Indeed, in summer, an adventurous esquire, 
with a light chariot, would sometimes journey 
with a pair; but rainy weather was sure to dis- 
concert him; and the orthodox six steeds were 
needed to drag the lumbering vehicle through 
the mud of the villainous roads. In Scotland, 
were few carriages; in Wales, none. When 
Hade went to occupy the post of Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, it cost days of toil, and the labor 
of scores of stout peasants, to get his gilded 
coach along the Holyhead road. Even so late 
as the French Revolution, country gentlemen 
were more used to ride a short journey, with a 
servant armed with pistols, than to order out the 
awkward coach. Not till after the accession of 
the house of Hanover did the caste of ruaning 
footmen become extinct. 

These men, clad in white from head to foot, 
and with long wands in their hands, were ac- 
customed to run at a swinging trot in advance of 
the lord’s carriage, bawling to carters and drovers 
to clear the way. Many noblemen were thus 
preceded, all the long way from Scotland, or the 
west, to London ; and the running footman was 
expected to do his forty miles at least in a day. 

Other rich and noble personages, when post- 
ing became the rage, were wont to travel with 
relays, compelling their servants to ride after 
them in all weathers, sixty, seventy, or eighty 
miles at astretch. Some humane person invented 
the rumble or “ dickey,” as a mode of saving 
all this vicarious fatigue, and by the end of the 
century, journeys, though slow, were not per- 
formed with any peculiar discomfurt.— Chambers’ 


Journal. 
———<0—___ 


THE TIDE OF EMIGRATION. 


The ‘oppressed of all nations” have sought 
refuge in America, between the years 1847 and 
1860, to the number of two millions six hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, at the single port of New York. To 
all this multitude the United States stood like a 
dream of Paradise. Hopes, golden and glorious, 
clung along these shores. Our rivers were 
silver, with golden sands; our forests invited 
them to depths of shade, where tyranny could 
never reach ; our mountains stood like sentinels 
of liberty to guard the luxuriant prairies which 
invited the plow of the toiler; our cities were 
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“cities of refuge.’ This multitude gathereg 
from almost every kindred and tongue on earth 
Hope “sprang eternal” in the breasts of one 
million one hundred and seven thousand natives 
of “ the gem of the sea,”’ who left the “ sod” to 
swear allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. (iq 
step-mother England sent us three hundred ang 
fifteen thousand of her sturdy sons and daugh. 
ters. Germany’s contribution of blue-eyed ang 
flaxen-haired dreamers and workers was withip 
twenty thousand of reaching amillion. Of native, 
of La Belle France, fifty-seven thousand de. 
serted the streets of Paris and the sunny slopes of 
the South, where the grapes ripen and the bright 
wine flows. Seventy-one thousand Scotchmen 
brought their shrewdness and pith to add to the 
mental and moral forces of the great Republic, 
From Holland came twenty thousand phlegmati¢ 
mortals, and Switzerland gave us forty-three 
thousand of her gallant children of liberty to 
dwell upon our mountains. The bleak shores of 
Norway sent to our sunnier clime nearly four. 
teen thousand, while Sweden’s quota was of 
thousands eleven. From Wales came seventeen 
thousand of her miners and iron workers, while 
of the poetic children of Italy more than seven 
thousand exchanged their skies for ours. But 
the list stretches out infinitely. From the fol- 
lowing nations we received emigrants as stated: 


4,769\Canada...........000. $38 
4,537! Mexico.........ss000 324 
West Indies 4,402 Sicily 

Denmark 3,346,China 

a 2,406 Kast Indies 
Sardinia............ 2,199 Unknown.........s0s004 
South America....1,376 Greece 

Portugal 1,176/Turkey 

Nova Scotia 804) Arabia 

Russia......... inate d11! 


Belgium 
Spain 


The avowed destination of emigrants showss 
great preference for New York first, Pennsylva 
nia next, and the Western States after these two. 
Since 1855 no less than 3,491 passed through 
New York for Utah. But very few were bound 
South. The year 1854 brought the largest num 
ber of arrivals, the grand total for that year 
being 319,223. 

Of the varying futures of these two millions 
six hundred thousand souls what romances might 
be weaved, what poems written. Of their hopes, 
disappointments, trials, travels, industrial works, 
political accomplishments, military achievements 
what volumes of intensest interest might be 
built up; while if their general influence on the 
country could be traced, we would be still more 
astonished at the wondrous record. 


——<09—-___—_ » 


‘“‘ Whatever dims thy sense of Truth, 
Or stains thy purity, 

Though light as breath of summer air, 
Count it a sin to thee.” 
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ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


The nomination of Edwin M. Stanton, as Secre- 
tary of War, has been confirmed by congress, also 
that of Simon Cameron as Minister to Russia. 


A decisive victory was gained on the 18th inst., 
by the Federal forces under Gen. Scheepff,at Somerset, 
Ky., in which Gen. Zollicoffer, the commander of the 
®onfederate army, was mortally wounded and cap- 


=... PHENOMENON ON THE Mountarins.—Stoyes- 
town, Somerset Co., Pa., Ist mo. 15th.—During the 


snow storm this morning, there were vivid flashes 
of lightning, accompanied by the roar of thunder 
at intervals. This most singular event quite startled 
us. 

CoxnamauGH, Cambria Co., Pa., lst mo. 15th.—A 
fall of snow in this vicinity, this morning, was ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has decided that 
teas on shipboard, prior to the passage of the last 
tariff bill in 8mo., are entitled to enter under the old 
duties. This is an important decision, involving a 
large amount. 


Exetosive Coat O1n.—To ascertain whether coal 
oil is explosive, pour a small quantity into a saucer, 
and bring a lighted match slowly down to it. If 
explosive, the oil will blaze and flash up; if not, 
it will not burn at all. The latter only is safe for 
use. Many accidents having occurred from the use 
of an improper article, this experiment is worth 
trying. 


Tue DEFENCES OF THE DeLAWARE.—The Fortifica- 
tion bill which passed through Congress, appropri- 
ates $5,960,000. The appropriations ending 30th of 
8mo., 1862, include $60,000 for Fort Delaware, inthe 
Delaware river. The appropriations for the year 
ending 30th 6mo., 1863, contain the following appro- 
priations for the Delaware river: Fort Mifflin, $25,000; 
fora new fort opposite Fort Delaware, $200,000. 


The most disastrous flood that ever took place on 
the Pacific slope has occurred in California; the 
damage is estimated at $10,000,000 ; nearly 1000 
Chinese are said to have been drowned ; Sacramento 
and many other towns were overflowed. 


Cuicaco TrapE Irems.—The receipts of flour and 
grain at Chicago, during the year 1861, were equal 
to 55,175,106 bushels. This is an amazing aggregate, 
and may serve to give the world an idea of the in- 
exhaustible fertility of the great agricultural region 
of the northwestern portion of the United States. In 
order to show the rapid develop t of this agricul- 
tural wealth of the northwest, ¥ ive the receipts 
offlour and grain at Chicago for eight successive 
years, as follows: 

Bushels. 
ents conitieanadaanii tieisciaennnsitiinntecis: Se 
36,504,772 | 
Nisiscaasins nlc acinlemneniiscehiinsinisiisn: a 
scsccocee 28,483,708 
21,856,206 | 
24,674,824 
16,633,813 
. 15,804,423 


° Waeat AND oTHER Crops In Jowa.—“ Wheat is of | 
much better quality than usual, and is yielding much 
hetter than was anticipated at harvest. Potatoes 
are also quite fine; indeed, the vegetable crop is full ; 
in all respects, in quantity and quality. 
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nothing except the grass but what fully comes up to 
the expectations of the most sanguine ; and even that 
is more than half acrop. The Hungarian millet or 
grass is a very heavy crop. The Sorghym or sugar 
cane is also a fine crop.” n 


FOREIGN, 


The Naples correspondent of the London Times 
describes a visit he paid to Torre del Greco on the 
12th ult. ‘The place has,” he says, “ become what 
Pompeii was after the earthquake; two and twenty 
thouand persons had been driven from their dwellings 
in the night, while,all the signs of recent life and of 
hurried escape ates at every glance. 


Recent popular English works have had a great 
sale. Murray announces that “ Livingstone’s Travels” 
sold 36,000 copies; the “ Life of Buxton,” 18,000; 
the “Life of Stephenson,” 20,000; “Self Help,” 
40,000; Layard’s “ Nineveh,” 30,000; and the “ Life 
of Crabbe,” 18,000. 


Doctors Barr .and Mirrermair have published 
some observations on the influence of Madeira on dis- 
ease of the lungs. Of twenty-six cases of consump- 
tion sent to Madeira, eleven were incipient, and of 
these, nine, say the observers, were completely cured. 


Discoveries IN Syria.—In the volcanic districts of 
Syria, known as the Hauran, (auc. Bashan,) the Prus- 
sian Consul at Damascus, has discovered whole 
plains covered with worn pebbles of basalt, upon 
which are carved camels, horses and date trees, with 
lines of inscription in an unknown character, resem- 
bling the old Phoenician. 


The barbarous practice of murdering the male 
children of the royal family of Turkey has now been 
officially abolished. 


Tue Kinepom or ITaty.—Most of the leading pow- 
ers of the world have recognized the kingdom of 
Italy as organized under King VictorEmanuel. Ac- 
cordingly it takes its place in the Almanach de Gotha, 
for 1862, instead of Sardinia, which has figured in 
the previous volumes. The diplomatic and statisti- 
cal department gives a good deal of information re- 
specting the newly-constructed nation which is in- 
teresting, and which, we presume, is correct. The 
population is thus stated ; 

. The Old Provinces and Lombardy 
2. The Amileain Provinces 

The Marches 902,970 

. Umbria - 492,829 

G. TUstaty ccccccscs cesccces decces nonsene ececcees cocce 1,815,243 

Tie ROR OIRO I coc sec cncacccaasanens eseccececeess 7,061,952 

. The Sicilian Provinces.........00. 0. asate ses 2,221,734 


Total Population...........0. $ acececses sees 21,728,529 


et 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour and Mrat.—The export, demand is very 
light. Some 1,800 barrels were disposed of at $5 75 
per bbl. for extra, and $6 for extra family. Sales 
to the retailers and bakers range from $5 25 to 
$5 50 for superfine ; $5 62 a5 75 for extras; $58la 
$6 00 for Ohio extra, and $6 37 a $7 00 for fancy 
lots—according to quality. Rye Flour is worth 
$3 75, and Corn Meal $3 per bbl. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and 
prices are steady. Sales at $1 33 a $135 for Penn- 
sylvania red and $1 40a 150 for white: Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 72 a 73c., in store. In Corn 
there is more activity, and itis in good request, Sales 
of yellow at 58 cts.on the cars. Old yellow is worth 


7,106,696 
2,127,105 
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62 cents. Oats are very quiet at 38a 39 cents for 
both Delaware and Pennsylvania. Barley ‘last sales 
at 80 cents. No sales for Barley or Malt. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $4 62 a5 74 
per 62 pounds. No sales of Timothy. Flaxseed 4s 
worth $2 10. 





STORE PROPERTY AND FARM FOR RENT.— 
“| A large and convenient storé’and dwelling 
ouse, with barn and out buildings, and seventy 

acres of goow farm land, situateg at upper Green- 

wich, opposite the Friends’ Meeting House, Glouces- 

ter county, N. J., where a very good business is done 

in the store, and a light stock of goods now on hand 

can be had low. A very desirable situation fora 

family of Friends. Terms favorable; possession on 

the 25th of 3d mo. next. 
Address, 





¥ WILLIAM HAINES, 
Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
1 tno. 18, 1862.—4t. 





FOR SALE OR RENT, 


men. THE property known as the ATTLEBOROUGH 

gage ACADEMY, located in Attleborough, Bucks 
county, Pa., 20 miles from Philadelphia, 7 from 
Bristol, Pa., and 9 from Trenton, N. J.; where daily 
stages pass the premises, connecting with the rail- 
road and steamboats, by which easy communication 
is had with Philadelphia. The building was erected 
expressly to accommodate a first class Boarding and 
Day School, for which purpose it has always been 
used. The present occupant, 8S. Bachelder, intends 
relinquishing the business on account of the death of 
his wife. 

For any further information, apply to the sub- 
scriber, Agent for the owners, 

JOSHUA RICHARDSON, 
Attleborongh, Bucks county, Pa. 
1 mo. 11th, 1862—3t. 





SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 

A taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 

Vol. II.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 

“ Tih—42. 

“ JV.—15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 52. 

“«  VI.—11 

“ VIII.—39. 


YNDERTAKING —Wm. Heacocx, General Fur- 
nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upbolstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 





eet, SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT.—A large and 
commodious dwelling and school-room, situa- 
ted in the village of Fallsington, and convenient to 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on 
favorable terms. For particulars address either 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwaite, Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., or Mark Palmer, Edgewood, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t. 


» 
INTELLIGENCER. 


T ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to th 
+ large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books ‘and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited, 
11 mo. 9—2m. 


] EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY 

Cuarves H. Marot takes this method dffnfo 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindeygi 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth § 
the more convenient and accessible location, Mog 








North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite theSiign, 


Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting perso 
tention to business, to keep all his old friendé ‘and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jon Brxping 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention, 

Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


‘id T) a 
’ 
Setyant Dialer Huyitintl 
MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


W M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigi 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor ané 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. # 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
k Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s ané 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 











Hats made « 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chstnut Ste., 
Amos J. MIcHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 
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